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'anamorphosis' can be seen in the elongated portrait
of Prince Edward in the National Portrait Gallery.

It is not certain why Holbein inserted this exotic
detail into his picture; it seems unlikely that such an
obviously gifted draughtsman should have to employ
these laborious means merely to demonstrate his sleight-
of-hand and eye. Perhaps a death's head was the
heraldic device of the Ambassador de Dinteville (he
wears a tiny skull upon Jais cap), and it was this
which prompted Holbein to include the skull ?

Whatever may be the reason of Holbein's eccentricity,
the anamorphosis assists the composition of the picture
and provides a link between the two standing figures
which would otherwise tend to make the picture
exaggerated and formal.

The background is provided by a green brocaded
curtain and, on the top left-hand corner, one can, with
difficulty, discern a small silver crucifix.

The picture is signed and dated: JOHANNES HOLBEIN
PINGEBAT, 1533: but the writing is very difficult to see.
The more patient of us, however, can find it immedi-
ately below the bottom edge of the ermine trimming on
de Dinteville's mantle.

Our second great Holbein, The Duchess of Milan
(No. 2475)3 is very different from the Ambassadors,
being as frugal in detail as the other is profuse. The
portrait reflects an interesting historical episode and
reveals to us some of Holbein's more intimate activities
at the English Court*

In 1538, Henry VIII was again in search of a wife
and he was informed of the charms of the young
Princess Christina of Denmark, the girl bride and widow,
after two years of marriage, of the Duke of Milan. Hol-
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